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os The Proposal That Food Be Admitted to Conquered Countries 
hich A spirited controversy is going on concerning the plan leading nationals of those governments. It is assumed 


so announced by Herbert Hoover on August 11, and since 
g of | elaborated by himself and a group associated with him, 
and for the shipping of food stuffs, under neutral auspices, 
hole into countries occupied by German troops. The contro- 
stem versial feature of the proposal is, of course, the relaxation 
jual- | of the British blockade which it necessarily involves. For 
Americans the issue is whether or not influence should 
be brought to bear upon Great Britain through the organ- 
ization of public opinion to secure the necessary relaxation 
fare, of the blockade. The plan has thus far called forth much 
_the | sympathetic comment in this country, especially from 
*hil- | religious groups and from a portion of the religious press. 
hild- It has been approved in resolutions passed by the World 
ther Relief Committee of the Northern Baptist Convention 
hild | and the General Council of the Presbyterian Church, 
the U. S. A., with certain provisos regarding the feasibility 
sof of establishing and maintaining the necessary safeguards. 


that the governments, which are now in England, are 
not likely to authorize it until a favorable view of the 
plan is taken by the British government. 

Only amounts of food considered necessary to sustain 
life—that is, only to supply measured deficiencies—would 
be sent, according to the plan. Mr. Hoover estimated 
that the cost would be “20 million dollars a month at 
the start and 40 million dollars a month before the winter 
is over.” 


The details of the proposal, as announced by Mr. 
Hoover in August and repeated in his article in Collier’s 
for November 23, are as follows: 


“1. The Germans to agree: 

(a) To take none of the domestic produce of these people. 
(b) To furnish an equivalent of any food already taken. 
(c) To permit imports from Russia and the Balkan states. 
(d) To allow free passage of ships without attack. 


nd,” The Executive Committee of the Federal Council ex- _(e) To permit adequate control of distribution by the organiza- 
with pressed “the earnest hope that some way may be found tion so as to enable it to assure that these guarantees are carried 
le of | and measures adopted which will alleviate the suffering of 
pec- | innocent millions, without strengthening the hands of the for blockade 
aggressors. so long as the guarantees are fulfilled. 
nda- The humanitarian purpose of the plan appeals to every “3. The de facto or fugitive governments of Finland, Holland, 
Uni- one, but grave fears have been expressed (1) lest the Belgium, Norway and Poland shoule finance such an organization 
ition sending of food into occupied countries in sufficient quan- with their resources in the United States and elsewhere—which 


roals | tity to relieve such suffering as is alleged to be imminent are considerable."* 


low, | would operate to the material advantage of Germany ; On September 20 a supportit.-g statement was issued on 


e far and (2) lest British sensitiveness to American opinion behalf of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, Inc., 
and may lead to compliance with popular demand rather than represented by Edgar Rickard, president, Perrin C. 
ation to a decision on the basis of a calculation of results in Galpin, vice president; the Norwegian Relief Fund, Inc., 


| military terms. represented by Johs Westergaard, acting chairman; the 
York Queen Wilhelmina Fund, Inc. (Holland), represented 
are, Wuat THE Pian Provipes by Hendrik Willem Van Loon, chairman; the Commis- 
f six In its present form the plan calls for assistance in the sion for Relief in Poland, Inc., represented by Chauncey 
self- feeding of people in Central Poland, Finland, Norway, McCormick, president, Maurice Pate, vice president. In 
Belgium and Holland. Occupied France is excluded preparing the present report we have had the benefit of 


olina from the plan, since its status is complicated. However, consultation, courteously and cooperatively given, with a 
rtant agreements reached concerning the other countries might number of these gentlemen, all of whom are expert in 
yrob- become applicable to France later on. large scale relief operations. 

ental The plan does not call for philanthropy on the part of It is important to note that the words “adequate con- 


Americans, nor for the use of American ships. Finan- 
cially it is a business proposition. What is proposed is 
that the cash reserves in this country, and in other parts 
of the world, belonging to the occupied countries be freed 
for the purpose of financing food imports. These cash 
reserves, particularly in the case of Belgium are credibly 
reported to be large. This assumes, of course, that the 
several governments now in exile will officially authorize 
this action which, Mr. Hoover explains, is favored by 


trol” in paragraph (e) above are understood by the 
group of relief experts associated with Mr. Hoover to 
involve a much more extensive organization than popular 
discussion of the plan has brought out. To some extent, 
at least, this discussion would have been clarified if it 
had been recognized that what is contemplated is not 


* Mr. Hoover defended his plan in an address given at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. on Nov. 15. 
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simply supervision of the distribution of the imported 
food, but a comprehensive food administration. 

Obviously, it would be of no value to obtain guaran- 
tees that the food shipments would not be molested if 
it could not also be guaranteed that these imports would 
not enable Germany to take from the occupied countries 
equivalent supplies, thus capitalizing the whole enterprise 
for war purposes. It is proposed, therefore, to establish 
a complete food administration in each of the occupied 
countries. 


EXTENT OF THE NEED 


Estimates of the actual extent of the need vary con- 
siderably. Proponents of the Hoover plan concede that 
reliable and satisfactory figures will not be available, 
except in the case of Belgium, until a fresh survey is made 
on the ground by neutral experts. It seems clear that the 
withdrawal of food supplies by the invading forces is a 
very important factor in the existing deficiency although 
there is a divergence of opinion regarding the extent of 
such withdrawals. Also, little is known about food 
reserves. 

It appears that the need will be great in Poland and 
Belgium. In his recent article in Collier's (November 
23) Mr. Hoover added Finland to the list of countries 
to be included. The Finns are well known to be in 
serious need. 

In Europe as a whole, according to Mr. Hoover’s 
estimates, as far East as the border of Russia, the reduc- 
tion of imports of foodstuffs ranges from 10 to 15 per 
cent below normal. Degeneration in production, owing 
to poor crops, to the devastation of battle and to the 
withdrawal of men from the land in widespread military 
mobilization, is estimated at between 15 and 20 per cent. 
On this basis, the general reduction in food supplies 
therefore would appear to be between 25 and 35 per cent. 
Other experts have made lower estimates. 

The Netherlands and Denmark normally import 
heavily, especially feed and bread grains and feed con- 
centrates. Production of livestock commodities for export 
has depended largely upon these imports. In Holland 
such production is doubtless now declining rapidly but 
meat stocks will not be exhausted immediately. Since 
Denmark’s domestic grain can be used for feed the 
decline of production in that country should be more 
gradual. She will lack, however, the normal supply of 
imported bread grains. It is not generally asserted that 
during this winter Denmark will be in serious need and 
with respect to the Netherlands it is doubtful. Both 
should, however, be included in any comprehensive food 
administration. 

Norway’s outstanding deficiency is in bread grains. 
Normally she imports 85 per cent of these commodities, 
some feed grains and all her small requirements of feed 
concentrates. She is practically self-sufficient in beef and 
mutton but imports 40 per cent of her pork requirements 
and almost all her sugar. Norway has been a large 
exporter of marine oils, fish and fish products, but all 
these products depend on the operation of her fishing and 
whaling fleets, themselves dependent on fuel oil. It has 
been stated on high authority that Norway had built up 
large food reserves in anticipation of war. Grain stocks 
on hand before the harvest, however, were estimated to 
comprise only a six months’ supply. Supplies of pork 
and eggs are nil. 

Belgium is the most vulnerable country in north- 
western Europe with reference to food supplies. A large 
part of the normally heavy imports of grain are used for 
feed. The reduction in livestock which has occurred 


would tend to reduce the apparent heavy dependence on 
imports for the bread supply. Fats and oils and some 
meat and sugar are imported. Before the outbreak of 
war Belgium removed large stocks of food from the 
country. Presumably it was stored in northern France. 
Stocks on hand were therefore exceedingly small and it 
is estimated that bread grains will be exhausted by the 
end of March at the latest. 


The Government General of Poland (the remnant of 
the Polish state) is a deficit region with respect to many 
important foods and feed, especially fats, and is self- 
sufficient only in potatoes. A number of large urban 
areas must be fed. The loss of the staple import, fat 
herrings, and the decrease in meats and sugar are very 
serious. Disorganization of economic and industrial life 
and the pressure of increased population through the 
forcing of large numbers of refugees into the area ac- 
centuate the prospective suffering. 


While specific figures with regard to German requisi- 
tions in all these countries are not available it would 
seem to be beyond doubt that food reserves have been 
considerably drawn upon. In mid-September the Swed- 
ish press reported that Germany was then absorbing a 
very large share of all fish caught in Norway. In October 
a Stockholm despatch stated that “the greater part of 
Norwegian stocks of dry fish” had been bought up by 
the Germans. Belgian stocks in France have in all 
likelihood passed into German hands. In any case, while 
production continues Germany benefits greatly by receipt 
of exports which normally went overseas from Norway 
and the Low Countries. 


Throughout Europe the rural areas are less likely to 
experience serious malnutrition than are the cities since 
the farm population has first share of the produce. Even 
under a complete neutral food administration only the 
surplus of farm produce can be controlled. It is the 
urban population that bears the weight of privation. 
Moreover, the great numbers of refugees driven from 
devastated into occupied areas tend to congregate in the 
cities, increasing their burden. 


It has been stated that surpluses under German con- 
trol, in storage in Germany or available from the Balkans 
and Russia, if equitably distributed would add sufficient 
food to maintain the populations of the occupied coun- 
tries at least at the subsistence level. Without such dis- 
tribution it appears that some areas must suffer serious 
deprivation. It is agreed by all however, that no such 
equitable distribution is to be expected. 


Is THE PLAN WorKABLE? 


Mr. Hoover said at the time he proposed his plan: 
“This sort of method applied to the then circumstances 
worked for 4 years from 1914-1919 and can be applied 
again if there is the good will to do it.” He and his 
associates believe that the differences between the situ- 
ation now existing and that obtaining during World 
War I have been exaggerated. 

In order to work successfully, the plan must have 
the cooperation, given in good faith, of large numbers 
of nationals in each of the countries. First, there must 
be complete and accurate inventories of essential food- 
stuffs, including withdrawals of essential foods that may 
have been made between the date of occupation and the 
inauguration of the plan. This assumes the availability 
of accurate warehouse data, the good faith of officials, 
and their freedom of action. Secondly, there must be 
in every community a competent and trustworthy admin- 
istration, which, it is proposed, shall be made up of 
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nationals of proved integrity and competence, working 
under direction of a neutral commission. Thus the pro- 
posal requires full administrative safeguards that the 
importation of food shali not become an appreciable 
factor in Germany’s war economy. 

In their advocacy of the plan its spokesmen have placed 
chief reliance for effective guarantees on the possibility 
of almost immediate discovery of any defalcation. They 
offer impressive evidence based on experience in current 
operations in Poland that any diversion of supplies can 
be detected, and restoration secured, on the threat of 
instant stoppage of the whole enterprise. They also 
point to the complete registration of the several popula- 
tions affected and the existence of a standard rationing 
system. Once accurate inventories have been made, they 
believe the failure of any person to secure his ration 
would lead to the immediate discovery of an adminis- 
trative default. 

Critics of the plan believe that these requirements can 
never be met and that the initiation of the plan on the 
assumption that it is workable may lead to disastrous 
results. They recognize that diversions of shipments can 
be quickly discovered, but they have no confidence that 
either the calculation of previous withdrawals or the 
administration of reserves—aside from the actual impor- 
tations—can be accomplished in a way to bar unilateral 
control by German officials, implemented by the full 
strength of the Gestapo. They point to the German 
strategy of exploiting conquered peoples and to official 
German statements to the effect that Britain, not Ger- 
many, is responsible for feeding the populations in 
question. They also point to evidence that civilians are 
being mulcted of food in ways that would be very difficult 
for any survey to measure. 


Moreover, the critics believe that the plan does not 
take sufficient account of purchases of enormous quan- 
tities of foodstuffs in some of the occupied countries, 
which presumably were not free transactions. (An ex- 
ample of such is the purchase in Norway, reported in the 
New York Times on October 3, of 300,000 tons of 
potatoes which the Norwegian government had ordered 
to be planted last spring as a reserve against the needs 
of this winter.) The issue here is whether withdrawals 
through forced purchase, an undetermined portion of 
which have been made with paper marks of questionable 
value, may not have been so extensive as to render 
“restoration” unlikely. 

A much controverted question is the attitude of the 
governments and peoples themselves of the occupied coun- 
tries. Dr. Edward V. Saher, president of the Nether- 
lands Chamber of Commerce in New York, has emphati- 
cally resisted the assumption that the Dutch people would 
favor sending supplies into the country. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to say that such opinions reflect 
official attitudes or the opinions of the captive populace. 

A further consideration bearing on the feasibility of 
the plan is the time required to effect the organization, 
make the necessary surveys, choose the personnel re- 
quired in the several countries, and start the food moving. 
It is recognized by the sponsors that if “green light” 
were given at this moment four months might elapse 
before the plan would begin to bear fruit. This raises an 
obvious question because the original purpose, as an- 
nounced, was to prevent threatened starvation this winter. 

It would appear, however, that since the British block- 
ade is not expected to reach telling effectiveness until 
well on in 1941, and since there are many indications 
that the war will be long, this element of delay should 
not, by itself, be a governing consideration. 
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Wuat ApvANTAGE TO GERMANY? 


The sponsors of the plan, while maintaining that it 
can be carried out without direct economic or military 
advantage to Germany, freely admit that it will be of 
much indirect advantage to her. Indeed, this is an 
essential feature of the proposal. Mr. Hoover reminds 
his critics that “whatever is done in war rests not upon 
altruism or humanity. It rests upon self-interest of the 
belligerent nations.”” What Germany has to gain, as the 
proponents of the proposal see it, is the safeguard it 
will afford against a “cesspool of contagious disease” 
and against a possible uprising of peoples who are starved 
into desperate revolt. (These eventualities, of course, 
presuppose the validity of the more extensive estimates, 
previously referred to, of suffering to be expected as 
matters now stand.) 

Some of the critics of the plan contend that even such 
eventualities constitute a part of the hazard of ruthless 
invasion and total war that Germany deliberately incurred. 
They see in the war being waged against Great Britain 
a systematic assault upon non-belligerents—civilians who 
are “innocent” in the same sense in which the Belgian 
population, for example, is innocent. They believe that 
if the validity of Britain’s cause be once admitted, it is 
artificial to draw a line between people compelled to 
suffer from hunger and those subjected to nightly 
bombing. 

It is, of course, open to argument whether a starving 
population under virtual servitude is more likely to revolt 
or withhold cooperation than one that is reasonably well 
fed. It has been contended that if men are driven to 
desperation by the suffering of their families they are 
more likely to capitulate to the conqueror and cooperate 
in his plans. From this point of view it might well become 
a part of British strategy to see that hunger in the oc- 
cupied countries does not become too severe. To be sure, 
the more weight given to this consideration, the less 
motive Germany can be assumed to have for becoming 
a party to Mr. Hoover’s plan. 

An important consideration from the point of view of 
the plan’s critics is the regimentation of the population 
which Germany is understood to put into force wherever 
her control extends. It is feared that feeding the civilian 
population will be in effect maintaining a part of Ger- 
many’s war machine, thus prolonging the conflict and 
rendering the issue more doubtful. Indeed it is empha- 
sized that according to Hitler’s own claims the civilian 
populations in occupied countries are now at work on 
essential production. 

On the other hand it is argued that Germany is now 
very desirous of proving to her neighbors that she is as 
enlightened as other nations, and would have a strong 
motive, quite aside from the avoidance of pestilence or 
insurrection, for playing the game fairly. However, the 
essential consideration in the minds of the proponents of 
the plan is the hard realism of the German government. 
They believe that when convinced that it has something 
important to gain from the plan its rigid discipline will 
see that its promises are carried out. 


Wuat Apvantace To Great Britain? 


The sponsors of the plan contend, in the words of Mr. 
Hoover, that it will preserve “the good will of millions 
of the nationals of these little nations.” This contention 
gains support from the record of the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission during World War I. Writing in Herbert 
Hoover the Man and His Work (1920), Vernon Kellogg 
relates that the British government had to be convinced 
that it stood to gain by the alleviation of suffering in 
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Belgium, but that it was convinced, as is well known, 
to the extent of aiding, along with France, in the financing 
of the enterprise. 


To this argument, as applied to the present situation, 
critics retort rather sharply somewhat in this fashion: 
“The cooperation of the British government in 1914- 
1919 was secured on the basis of a proposal put squarely 
to it. A question of military strategy was involved and 
Britain came to her own conclusion. In the present 
instance the appeal was made not to Britain, but to the 
American public, with a view to bringing pressure upon 
Britain at a time when she is fighting for her life.” 

In brief, what happened in 1914 appears to be as fol- 
lows: In September the American Committee of Assist- 
ance and Provisioning, working in Belgium with the burgo- 
master of Brussels, secured “a general permission for the 
importation of foodstuffs into Belgium by way of the 
Dutch frontier . . . from the German authorities in Bel- 
gium, together with their guarantee that all such imported 
food would be entirely free from requisition by the German 
army.’* The Dutch government was next found to be 
quite willing to allow foodstuffs to pass through Holland 
for Belgium provided arrangements were made to get the 
supplies in England. Permission was secured from the 
British government by the Belgian Minister in London 
to export foodstuffs from England through Holland into 
Belgium under the German guarantees provided the work 
would be done under American control throughout. Am- 
bassador Page then cabled Washington outlining the 
British government’s authorization and asking that the 
American government secure the approval of the German 
government. This was done. During the course of these 
negotiations the Belgian authorities formally asked Mr. 
Hoover to undertake the organization of the work. He 
consolidated all groups interested and about the middle 
of October President Wilson was asked to make an appeal 
to the American public for support of the work. 

In any case, the highly speculative question raised in 
the preceding section, as to the psychological effect of 
deprivation on the people in the conquered countries, is 
highly relevant here. To critics of the plan this uncer- 
tainty is all the more reason why the British government 
should not have its hand forced. 

However—and this is of basic importance—the group 
of relief experts who sponsor the plan assert with empha- 
sis that they would not support it if they believed it 
would jeopardize a British victory. They believe that in 
the end Britain has more to gain than Germany through 
the operation of the plan. Critics of the plan believe a 
German victory would be a greater evil than any possible 
results, however deplorable, of the blockade. That valid 
considerations can be advanced tending to show advan- 
tage to Britain no one questions. The difference arises 
as to the preponderance of evidence for and against the 
judgment that she has more to gain than to lose. 

In an early issue of this SERvIcE an account will be 
given of the relief work in Europe of the Friends Service 
Committee and of such new or modified plans as may be 
developed in relation to this whole subject. 


The Blockade of Germany After the Armistice 


Reference is sometimes made to the blockade of Ger- 
many after the Armistice, to which the United States was 
a party, in connection with the question of sending food 
to the countries now occupied by Germany. The most 
detailed account of this period is found in History of the 


*Kellogg. Op. cit. 


Peace Conference of Paris, edited by H. W. V. Temper- 
ley under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. He points out that humanitarian con- 
siderations “pointed to a speedy relaxation of blockade 
and a restoration of import and export facilities to Ger- 
many. On the other hand, the fear that Germany would 
be able during the Armistice to accumulate larger reserves 
of food and other material if the blockade were relaxed 
and that, with the consequent access of strength she might 
refuse to sign the Peace Treaty; and, further, the dis- 
inclination to permit Germany to utilize means to pay- 
ment such as gold and securities for the purchase of food- 
stuffs, etc., which would otherwise be available to meet 
some of the reparation claims of the Allies, afforded im- 
portant reasons in favor of maintaining the blockade with 
undiminished severity.” 

Soon, however, negotiations were begun to relax the 
restrictions of the blockade. In the Agreement of Trier, 
January 17, 1919, the Allies agreed to permit Germany 
to import considerable quantities of foodstuffs provided 
Germany would hand over her mercantile fleet at once. 
This, however, Germany refused to do without a guar- 
antee of definite quantities of food before harvest. By 
the Brussels Agreement of March 13-14, 1919, Germany 
was to be allowed to import a larger quantity of food 
from both Allied and neutral countries than the Trier 
Agreement had stipulated provided the German fleet sailed 
at once, and to export most commodities to pay for food. 
Other modifications of the blockade were also permitted. 

Some deliveries of food were made as soon as the agree- 
ment was signed but the delay in handing over the Ger- 
man ships slowed it up. There was, indeed, a serious 
shortage of ships for the supplies needed in Europe. 
Most of the former belligerent countries were in dire 
need of supplies. Another difficulty was that of financing 
German imports. The Allies had stipulated that Germany 
must pay in cash or its equivalent but all the obvious 
methods of payment broke down in practice. It had been 
expected that the use of the German ships would pay for 
part of the food but actually receipts from shipping were 
less than the charges for freight, repair, etc. ‘The ex- 
treme shortage of raw materials and food resulting from 
the blockade, the break-down of transport within Ger- 
many, and the unrest caused by the revolution combined 
to prevent any large exportation of goods from Germany.” 
Less money was secured by the sale of German securities 
than had been anticipated and Germany was unwilling to 
give up gold. 

The restrictions which were maintained in the Brussels 
Agreement in regard to importation from neutrals, ex- 
ports of gold and securities, etc., were, moreover, gradually 
lifted. ‘The effect of these measures was that, months 
before Germany signed the Peace Treaty at Versailles, 
the blockade had been relaxed to so great an extent that 
only the shell of it remained, although the machinery still 
continued ready to be reimposed, if need be, in the event 
of Germany refusing to sign the Peace Treaty.” 

This Department has tried to secure a reliable estimate 
of deaths in Germany due to the post-Armistice blockade 
but has been unable to locate any which has a sound 
statistical basis. The best estimate of civilian deaths in 
Germany caused by the war, but, apparently, omitting 
the post-Armistice period is about 424,000, plus about 
200,000 due to the 1918 influenza epidemic.? 


1F, Bumm. Deutschlands Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse unter dem 
Einfluss des Weltkriegs. Berlin, 1928, vol. 1, pp. 25, 28. Cited 
by Leo Grebler. Cost of the World War to Germany and to 
Austria-Hungary. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1940, p. 70. 
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